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FISHING ““DON‘TS” 


Dear Sir: 

I am very happy to send you the sub- 
scription price for your magazine and won- 
der why you have not charged for it long 
ago. I am not sending the coupon on the 
back cover, as I like to keep the picture 
intact. 

I think the back cover photo in the July 
issue is a good example of several breaches 
of safety rules while fishing. First, the lady 
really should take her own fish from the 
water and off the hook. Secondly, she has 
tension on the rod and also is pulling the 
line. The gentleman bending over the fish 
appears to be in direct line with the hooks 
of the artificial bait, which could very easily 
turn loose from the membrane of the good- 
looking bass. With that much tension on 
the rod and line, it is very easily seen that 
the hooks could come into the face of the 
gentleman, causing a very painful accident. 
Third, both people are standing in the boat, 
and ‘if an accident should happen to the 
gentleman in the excitement, it is very easy 
for both to fall out of the boat or capsize 
it. 
as BRYON B. WHEELER, 

Miami. 


FISHING MAP REQUESTED 
Dear Sir: 

As another writer has asked you, I too 
would like to see a map of Florida showing 
the routes to good fresh and salt water 
fishing places. 

ROBERT A. CLOUDY, 
Coral Gables. 


ACCEPT ADVERTISING? 
Dear Sir: 

Why not accept some advertising and 
use the money for hyacinth control? Keep 
my magazine coming if you have to double 
the price. 

DAN TOWNSEND, 
Haines City. 
(Continued on Page 18) 





A four-point buck crashes 
through the brush in 
Hernando County.—Photo 
by Howe Sadler. 
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Photo by Albert Winchester. 


The armadillo is a quaint, piglike mammal, covered from head to toe with armor. 


Florida’s Armored Invasion 


BY COLEMAN NEWMAN 


The armadillo has invaded 


Florida--but don’t worry, he’s 


just a sheep in wolf's clothing 
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LORIDA is being invaded. It’s not a frontal attack 
but a determined undercover infiltration through 
the back woods and swamps which began in the 

early twenties and has spread to 29 counties by last 
count. The invader—the armadillo—an outstanding 
oddity among American mammals, is causing the farmer 
and sportsman in the sections involved considerable 


head scratching. 


Mr. Quail and Mr. Turkey Hunter returns from a 
hard, unfruitful day in the woods muttering, “No game. 
Ole armadillo has been eating eggs in the nests again.” 


The farmer gapes at a rooted-up spot in this year’s 
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A break down of the food contents of 169 armadiilo stomachs is shown in the above 
diagram. The 91.7 percent of insects and other invertebrates include many outstand- 
ing agricultural pests highly destructive to crops and pasture. 
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crop and says, “Ole ’dillo was grub- 
bing for insects here last night.” 

The average Floridian, though, 
wouldn’t recognize one of the queer 
creatures if it wandered into the 
kitchen at suppertime. 

Accompanied by a teen age high 
school lad, I was driving on the 
Palatka-Federal Point highway re- 
cently when an armadillo scampered 
across the road in front of us. 

“What’s that?” excitedly asked the 
youth. 

“A baby Florida rhinocerous,” I 
jokingly replied. 

“Wow!” exclaimed the cracker boy, 
swallowing the tale, hook, line and 
sinker, “I didn’t know we had them 
here!” 

And so it goes. 

This quaint new resident of our 
sunshine state looks like a pig with a 
coat of armor from the tip of his 
nose to the tip of his tail. It may be 
easily recognized by the abundance of 
scales; there are. nine’ transverse 
bands of large ones across the body. 
The head is pig-like in shape, but the 
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ears are disproportionately large. The 
claws bear a superficial resemblance 
to hoofs. Even its gait suggests that 
of a pig and its long tail occasionally 
drags, leaving a recognizable trail. 
The armadillo is the most unique of 
the animal kingdom when it comes to 
the production of young. The litter is 
always composed of four and they are 
of the same sex. The sex may change 
from litter to litter, but the number 
still remains at four. 
A ie FLORIDA “‘dillo” invasion was 
started by sheer accident. An old 
Cocoa Tribune report states that an 
armadillo escaped from a zoo at 
Cocoa, Brevard County, during a 
storm in about 1924. Mr. Gus Ed- 
wards, of Cocoa, sheds more authentic 
light on the subject when he says he 
brought a pair from Texas in 1922. 
He placed them in a private zoo and 
on the second night they escaped. 
After the loss, they were not seen or 
heard of for several months. Then 
they were located two and a half 
miles away at Williams Point, still in 
Brevard County. 


The spread and increase from this 
date was rapid for several years; then 
there seemed to be a time when the 
range extension was very slow. It 
now appears that they are “on the 
march” again into new areas. 

A recent survey shows the center 
of populations to be along the central 
portion of the east coast. The arma- 
dillo occupies a solid block of counties 
from Duval on the north to Martin 
on the south, and to Polk and Lake 
on the west. Dr. H. B. Sherman of 
the University of Florida disclosed in 
The Florida Entomologist magazine 
that in 1943 the armadillo was con- 
fined primarily east of the St. Johns 
River. 

That is still the picture except for 
Orange, Osceola, and parts of Lake 
and Polk counties. A canvass of State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission wildlife officers indicates the 
animal has not gone west of Alachua, 
south of Lee and Broward, or north of 
Nassau county. Apparently the only 
place they have touched the west coast 
is in Lee county near the Fort Myers 
beach. 

Although the big populations were 
reported along the east coast, isolated 
instances of armadillos were recorded 
in Palm Beach, Broward, Lee, DeSoto, 
Hardee, Manatee, Pasco, Sumter, 
Marion, Alachua, Nassau, Suwannee, 
and Hamilton. 

How did the armadillo get to these 
isolated places? That’s another cause 
for head scratching. The best guess is 
they were carried there by men who 
took them along out of curiosity. If 
they had wandered to these counties 
in their natural quest for food, then 
their populations would be scattered 
along the way. But as shown on the 
map accompanying this story they are 
completely cut off from the heavy 
areas of concentration. 

The study made by game depart- 
ment officers indicates that the popu- 
lation spread occurred mostly along 
the shores of Florida’s streams. The 
ones in Lee and Hendry counties are 
quite likely connected with other 
populations along the west and north 
sides of Lake Okeechobee. Those in 
Hardee and DeSoto counties could 
have gone down the Peace River 
swamp from north and central Polk 
county. Similarly Pasco county’s 
armadillos could be an extension along 
the Withlacoochee River. It is thought 
that when the armadillo comes to a 
stream it turns and follows the banks 
rather than swim. 

However this isn’t the whole story. 
The “dillos’” found in Sumter, Palm 
Beach, Hamilton and Broward coun- 
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ties can not be explained in this 
manner as there are no waterways 
along which they could have traveled. 
Man-made transportation is the only 
plausible answer. 


Ake ARMADILLO — because it is a 
comparably newcomer to Florida 
—is heartily damned as a quail and 
turkey killer and crop destroyer by 
many hunters and farmers. On closer 
observation it is found that this 
wholesale condemnation is not justi- 
fied by the facts. 

Dr. E. R. Kalmbach, U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service biologist, critically 
examined 169 armadillo stomachs col- 
lected in Texas. He found the animals 
eat insects that feed on farmers’ 
crops. He also discovered that more 
than 93 per cent of the food was 
animal in origin and more than 92 
per cent of this was comprised of in- 
sects or other invertebrates. No fewer 
than 488 different food items were 


detected. 
Among the insects eaten were 
numerous outstanding agricultural 


pests. Nearly 28 per cent of the food 
was composed of the larvae or adults 
of scarab beetles, forms highly de- 
structible to crops and pasture; ter- 
mites and ants comprised about 14 
per cent each; and caterpillars nearly 
8 per cent. Such invertebrate items 
as earthworms, myriapods, and craw- 
fishes at times appeared conspicuously 
in the diet. 

Reptiles and amphibians eaten by 
the armadillo were small forms cap- 
tured usually during periods of cool 
weather or at night when the victims 
were inactive. They made up only 1.6 
per cent of the food found in the 
stomachs. 


The remains of eggs were found in 
5 of 281 stomachs, one of which 
contained fragments of hens’ eggs 
exposed to the dillo in an experiment 
by the investigators. Numerous ex- 
periments have been performed to de- 
termine to what extent damage is 
done to the eggs of game birds. And 
it has been proven conclusively that 
the amount of injury is a minor factor 
in the production of quail and turkey. 

Field observations of 27 natural 
nests of quail revealed the destruction 
of only one by an armadillo. While 
this degree of loss might be signifi- 
cant in the case of a precariously low 
quail population, it should not ser- 
iously affect the birds where reason- 
ably abundant. 

A small quantity (2.1 per cent) of 
berries and fungi was found which 
shows that armadillos eat vegetable 
items as part of their diet. He is 
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known at times to take succulent 
fruits such as tomatoes and melons 
and inflict some damage on a few 
other growing crops. Lawn damage is 
sometimes reported due to his probing 
for subterranean insects. 

Vegetable debris consisting of bits 
of rotted wood, plant seeds, grasses, 
and other trash eaten accidentally by 
the armadillo.in its search for ter- 
mites and ants amounted to 4.6 per 
cent. 


ARMERS and sportsman alike ofter 

blame the armadillo for misdeeds 
of other animals because it leaves 
such conspicuous signs of its presence. 
Excessive use of lands for farming, 
livestock, and lumbering has resulted 
in a decrease of upland game birds. 
When this occurs in the face of the 
dillo invasion the strange creature is 
usually falsely held responsible. 

The best argument for the arma- 
dillo is found right here in Florida. 
Some of the prize quail and turkey 
hunting areas in the state are found 
to be heavily populated with them. 
Which proves that he is not the con- 
trolling factor on quail and turkey 
numbers. And they will NOT destroy 
enough nests in this state to seriously 
injure either of these game bird 
species. 

The “dillo”’, surprisingly enough, 
has its own value as a food and game 
animal. Not here in Florida because 
the people are not aware of his use- 
fulness. But in certain parts of Texas 
and Mexico the whites, negroes, In- 
dians, and Mexicans utilize them for 
food. This practice is a long estab- 
lished one. A recent report stated that 
approximately 300 armadillos were 
taken for food by negroes during 
January and February on a ranch in 
Dewitt county, Texas. Mexicans in 
south central Texas’s Frio county 
look upon him as legitimate and de- 
sirable game, almost on a par with 
quail, and hunt it regularly for food. 

Texas farmers have been known to 
boil and chop up the meat of arma- 
dillos as food for poultry and dogs. 
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The extent of the armadillo invasion of 
Florida since the early twenties is shown 
here. The isolated dots in outlaying counties 
show the presence of only one or two “‘dillos”’ 
believed to have been carried there by man. 


And during hard times, this “poor 
man’s hog” was regarded as a life 
saving ration by the poor and not-so- 
poor settlers. It has been considered 
of such merit as food that the canning 
of the meat once became a 4-H girls’ 
club project. One group was reported 
to have preserved more than 2,000 
cans of armadillo flesh in one season. 
The meat itself is rather light colored 
and when properly cooked is consid- 
ered by some similar and equal to 
pork. 

That isn’t all. The armadillo has 
been converted into souvenir products 
and sold. For many years the scale- 
covered hides, complete with heads 
and tails, have been fabricated into 
baskets, lampshades and other articles 
attractive to tourists. This business is 
operating on a reduced scale today. 

Florida sportsmen need not be 
alarmed at the armadillo invasion. Its 
taste for crop-destroying insects out- 
weighs its infrequent attacks on 
ground nesting birds and damage 
done on crops in general. Who can 
tell? We might be glad the armadillo 
has invaded our land when the next 
depression hits. 
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By Bill Snyder 


AST winter, close to the tail-end 
of the hunting season, a Pasco 
County friend and I enjoyed a 

two-day jaunt afield that proved more 

exciting and productive than the score 
or more trips I had made previously. 

First-hand, this statement likely will 

fall flat with the average hunter when 

I truthfully admit that we didn’t 

bring back a single deer or turkey 

and we even failed to flush a quail 
during the two-day trip. 

Our total kill consisted of 22 fat, 
healthy cottontail rabbits that dressed 
down to 38 pounds of meat. 

Later, when I smacked my lips over 
generous portions of the well-browned 
meat, I started wondering what it 
was that kept Florida rabbits from 
becoming one of our top-flight game 
animals. Why, I asked, did the average 
hunter kick the cottontail disdainfully 
instead of downing him with a jolt 
of No. 6 shot? Why this aversion in 
Florida when Bre’r Rabbit is the 
conceded game favorite in at least 14 
other states and rates second and 
third position in six others? 

Later on, searching for the answer, 
I began interrogating my sportsmen 
friends. The answers I received were 
as confusing as the results of the 





A shotgun and a pack of good 

beagles is all the equipment you 

need to assure yourself a mess 
of Florida rabbit. 
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Wrong with 


Gallup poll in the last presidential election. 

“Rabbit ain’t good to eat in a warm climate,” one 
old-timer told me. 

“They’ll give you rabbit fever,” another declared. 

Finally, Ralph G. Cooksey, president of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation, came up with an answer that sort 
of rang the gong. 

“There’re so damn many of ’em that we don’t pay ’em 
any attention,” was Cooksey’s illogical answer to the 
$64 question. His answer rates plenty of thought while 
we consider the “beefs” registered against the cotton- 
tail! 

First of all, I’m convinced that the warm climate 
aversion is pure fallacy. I’ve killed and eaten rabbit 
during the midst of winter in Ohio and the taste is no 
different than one killed in Florida—and there’s no 
apparent difference in the physical condition of the 
animals either. 

When a study is made of the “rabbit fever” theory it 
appears that members of the rabbit family are just as 
much wronged as we would be if it were theorized that 
all humans have the plague. First of all, tularemia or 
“rabbit fever’ is by no means confined to the cottontail 
family. The Florida State Board of Health tells me that 
the disease also can be transmitted by squirrels, fox, 
coon, deer, bull snakes, and even wood and dog ticks. 
As a matter of fact, tularemia was first found in the 
ground squirrel in Tulare County, California. Since then 
it has been reported in all parts of the country. As proof 
that the “rabbit fever’? menace has been somewhat over- 
rated by sportsmen, State Health Board records disclose 
that only 19 cases were reported throughout Florida in 
1948, and 17 cases had been reported through August 
27th this year. So, in the main, we can discount “rabbit 
fever’ as a cause for belittling the bunny as a first- 
class game animal. 

Thus, Ralph Cooksey’s explanation for our disinterest 
in rabbits seems to be closest to hitting the bulls-eye. 
There are so darn many of them that you and I have 
discounted their real value as a game animal! 

ET’S face the facts. Too often in recent years I’ve 

fidgeted and shivered on a deer stand for two days 
at a time and then returned home dog-tired, disgusted, 
and minus a single deer. It’s likely too that you have 
stalked a wild gobbler for half-days at a time and ended 
up the season without placing a single one on the credit 
side of your hunting ledger. As an excuse for our poor 
hunting luck many of us have expressed the opinion that 
there “aren’t as many deer and turkey in Florida now 
as there were several years ago.” However, this state- 
ment simply doesn’t hold water. I’m convinced that 
Florida’s deer and turkey population has increased 
notably since the war. However, the increase was made 
infinitesimal by an untoward increase in hunters. Let’s 
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Cottontails: 


pause to look at the license figures. During the 1943-44 
season, 61,115 hunting licenses were sold. The figure 
jumped to 68,366 the following year. In 1945-46 there 
were 76,317. In 1946-47 the figure catapulted to an 
amazing 101,309. Last year close to 106,000 hunters 
were licensed. So, it’s only sensible to face the fact 
that as hunters increase annually our.individual chance 
of connecting with the deer and turkey limit dimin- 
ishes. 

In view of the ever-increasing hunting pressure it 
appears that, if we are to continue our hunting enjoy- 
ment along with our just portion of game meat, it’ll be 
essential to seek greener fields. For my money, the 
cottontail seems to be the key to the situation. 

First of all there likely are 4,000,000 cottontails in 
Florida now and biologists are agreed that we could 
safely kill 2,000,000 annually without changing the 
original population figure. Getting right down to cases, 
a two million annual kill would give 20 cottontails to 
each of the state’s 100,000 licensed hunters. This means 
a total of 3,500,000 pounds of harvested meat annually 
assuming that the average rabbit dresses down to one 
and three-quarters pounds. Most states have placed a 
value of 50 cents a pound on dressed wild rabbits. On 
this basis, Florida hunters could harvest a rabbit crop 
valued at $1,750,000—which isn’t exactly peanuts! 

(Continued on Page 21) 


While the cottontail is the number one game animal in many 
states, Florida sportsmen kill less than 50,000 annually. 








Mr. Bullfrog, 








seen above through Dr. Winchester’s camera lens, 








displays the dignity of a supreme court judge. 





Dr. Albert Winchester is a biologist by 
profession, but his sideline has made 
him one of the country’s foremost 
nature photographers. 
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By S. R. Winters 


R. ALBERT M. WINCHESTER, of Stetson University 
at DeLand, has combined biology and a life-long 
hobby of photography into a science that is now 

solving problems which have baffled the experts in his 
field for years. 

Although professionally this six-foot-four-inch Texan 
is head of the biology department at Stetson and author 
of numerous textbooks on his subject, he has been a 
rabid camera addict since boyhood. And strangely enough 
this twist to his fancy has brought him fame and success 
in his chosen occupation. 

For instance, using a speed flash camera timed to 
1-5000th of a second, the doctor registered a frog jump- 
ing after its brain had been removed, and the precise 
movement of a striking rattlesnake at which biologists 
had only guessed previously ! 

The National Bureau of Standards has long since 
determined, by exhaustive comparative studies, that the 
firefly is far superior to artificial illumination in the 





Tarantula Spider—the Frankenstein of the insect world! 





An opossum, caught in his natural haunts. 
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production of light. But Dr. Winchester proved the 
theory true beyond a doubt with his camera. The photo- 
graph, made in a darkened room with reflectors sur- 
rounding the “lightning bug’’ shows the creature flash- 
ing its light, produced without heat, a feat which human 
engineers have been unable to duplicate. 

Some of the 2,000 pictures taken by Winchester in 
the mountains of western Virginia last summer are to 
zo on exhibition in the science photographic section at 
the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. They will 
also go on display at the New York meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The dignified professor, who is still a camera crazy 
kid at heart, finds himself in great demand as a lecturer 
throughout the country. However, not as a biologist, 
but as a photographer who combines exceptional patience 
and skill in taking pictures of animal life. 

As a boy on a farm near Waco, Texas, Winchester 
found himself “on the horns of a dilemma.” He didn’t 


(Continued on Page 21) 





Dr. Winchester, famed nature photographer, with his camera. 
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In 1946 this house stood on dry land near Keystone Heights. 


Drowned pine trees add a ghostly note to this scene. 


HE STRANGER driving in the 

vicinity of Keystone Heights 

may look curiously upon dozens 
of shimmering lakes that somehow 
do not seem to fit the landscape—that 
look as if they were just poured upon 
the countryside by some playful 
deity. 

These are lakes without shores— 
in which the waters lap quietly into 
fringes of drowned forests, gently 
fading into shaded marshes, some 
gaining, some receding. The Keystone 
Heights area boasts more than sixty 
lakes, nearly all above average as 
productive fishing lakes, chief among 
them being the expansive Lake 
Geneva. 

Not too many years ago these were 
well-behaved lakes that respected the 
formalities of sand beaches and of- 
ficial survey maps. Then something 
happened. The lakes began to rise, at 
first slowly, then more rapidly—and 
prankishly—until birds found their 
nests floating, creeks became straits 
and more than one owner of a lake- 
front home found his_ residence 
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located not a few yards from the 
nearest dry land. 

The lakes are strangely alive. 

They are as beautiful as they are 
mysterious. 

Oldtimers in the neighborhood 
claim that the lakes rose early in their 
lifetimes only to recede as quickly and 
inexplicably as they had come. Stili 
other oldsters say they never remem- 
ber the lakes quite as high as they 
have been in recent years. 


Few natives appear to be alarmed 
about the bonanza in fresh water. 
Life goes on pleasantly alongside the 
lakes and in the high-rolling hill 
country between them. Fishermen in 
the locale now enjoy the privilege of 
launching small boats directly from 
trailers alongside highways raised 
onto lake embankments, but the trend 
today is that of an apparent return 
to normal lake level. 


by 
John Vollbrecht 





HE MOST evident explanation of 
this wealth of water is that of 
excessive rainfall. It is true that from 
1941 through 1947 annual average 


rainfall in the approximate area 
stood at 61.43 inches — ten inches 
above a previous twenty-year average 
— but even this extra drenching 
doesn’t account for all the water. 
Where, then, did it come from? 


Another theory, based on _ this 
writer’s observation of lakes in Lower 
Michigan, holds that cutting of timber 
years ago destroyed natural water- 
sheds causing lakes to recede, and 
that improved forestry in late years, 
particularly in the nearby Goldhead 
Branch State Park section, has re- 
stored water to the lakes. This theory, 
however, (and in this case quite aptly) 
does not hold water, failing to explain 
several billion gallons that would not 
be present even if all the land were 
thickly forested which it is not at 
present. There are many farms, clear- 
ings and towns in the lake region. 

Neither the rain theory nor the 
forestry theory can explain, further- 
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more, why some lakes in other sec- 
tions of North Florida have disap- 
peared and remained gone in seasons 
of good forests and good rainfall—or 
why great sinks have occurred in dry 
land. Near Gainesville there is a very 
famous sink in which tall trees are 
completely hidden from the horizon. 


UCH painstaking research on the 
M creeping lakes about Keystone 
Heights has been undertaken by the 
U. S. Engineer Corps, Florida and 
U. S. Geological Surveys, Dr. A. P. 
Black of the University of Florida 
and the Division of Water Surveys 
and Research of the Florida State 
Board of Conservation. Colonel A. G. 
Matthews, USA, Rtd., Chief Engineer 
of Water Surveys and Research, has 
been more than nominally helpful in 
codifying observations and reports on 





the Keystone Heights phenomenon. 
Colonel Matthews cites among several 
speculations one that is certainly the 
most awe-inspiring—that subterran- 
ean channels from Georgia, Alabama 
and even areas farther north are 
pouring excess water into North 
Florida. This theory, says Matthews, 
is strengthened by the co-phenomena 
of disappearing lakes, sinks and 
rivers. Something even more profound 
than the tremendous rainfall of recent 
years is here indicated. Colonel Matt- 
hews refers to a further speculation 
that underground channels have be- 
come clogged, the underground dam 
forcing water to the surface, but he 
applies logical dynamite to this theory 
asking why all those channels (if they 
exist) from Jackson County to Clay 
County should clog simultaneously. 


conjecture that limestone walls of 
underground channels have dissolved. 
Even this hypothetical refinement, 
however, does not explain why lakes 
in several counties should fill up all 
at once. 

Empirical evidence that there may 
still be something to theories indicat- 
ing dammed underground streams lies 
in several South Florida lakes which 
are losing water—although drainage 
and flood control improvements far- 
ther south surely account for some 
changes in water levels there. 


Col. Matthews concludes that the 
high-level lakes about Keystone 
Heights “derive from a combination 
of factors, some known, and others 
unknown.” State and federal agencies 
will continue to study these remark- 
able lakes until they find what occult 
force of Nature is working in them. 


The effect of new water upon fish- 
ing is reported to be an asset in some 
lakes, an indifferent factor in others. 
No one will deny, though, that in the 
Keystone Heights country there are 
now more places in which to catch 


Other scientists have advanced the fish! 


The floor of this boathouse in Goldhead Branch State Park on Lake Johnson once stood on piling two feet from the water surface. 
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Wilford L. Miller 


ae * CC: DOWN the bag limite By 
this year.” “Shorten 


the hunting season five 
days and restrict shooting hours.” 
“Birds are getting scarce—we must 
save them!”’ 

Hunters and conservationists across 
the nation discuss these problems year 
after year. And unless some catas- 
trophe occurs—such as a blizzard or 
a hurricane which kills most of the 
game birds—most sportsmen will not 
look much farther ahead than the 
next hunting season. When the sub- 
ject of conservation comes up, the 
hunting regulations seem to be the 
all-important thing. Sportsmen are 
convinced that their guns determine 
the increase or decrease of bird popu- 
lations. Second might be the foxes and 
those other predators that supposedly 
are taking all the birds. 

Do you hunters want to know how 
important you are in affecting the 
ups and downs of some of our game 
species? Let’s look at a few facts 
about the pheasant for an example. 
For several years North Dakota has 
gathered mass data from nesting 


studies, roadside surveys, hunter kill 
records, winter mortality investiga- 
tions, and other sources to find out 
how pheasants live and die. 

They found that half of all eggs laid 
will never hatch! Half of all young 
birds that do come out of the eggs will 
be dead before fall. Winter will add 
its toll to the natural mortality— 
roughly five to ten percent, approxi- 
mately equal to the natural winter 
kill. Rather a small slice of the poten- 
tial bird population, isn’t it? 

What happens to all the eggs and 
young birds? A complete list of all 
the factors of mortality would make 
you wonder how any birds survived. 
Here are a few of the destroyers: 
adverse weather during critical hatch- 
ing periods; hail, rain, floods, 
drought, blizzard; plowing, seeding, 
mowing, and other agricultural opera- 
tions; accidents from traffic, collision 
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a Shot! 


Here are some of the things that 
happen to our game birds be- 
tween hatching season and 
hunting season 


with wires, and numerous other 
causes; bacterial, fungous and para- 
sitic diseases; periodic food short- 
ages; predators including the fox, 
eoyote, skunk, badger, mink, raccoon, 
dog, house cat, owl, hawk, eagle, crow 
and many more. 

Look at this partial list of destruc- 
tive agents and you will not be 
amazed at the results revealed by 
some of our nesting studies. During 
the past two years only 14 per cent 
of all pheasant nests under observa- 
tion were successful! Fortunately the 
pheasant is a persistent renester so a 
larger percentage of hens finally 
brought out broods. Incidentally, these 
nesting studies were carried on in a 
part of the state where there are no 
red foxes. 

What is the biggest factor in egg 
losses? No, it’s not the predator! In 
most states agricultural operations 
account for the biggest loss—up to 75 
per cent of all nests destroyed. 
Skunks, house cats, badgers and other 
predators take a share. Early in the 
Season when cover is sparse, the crow 
may be enemy number one. In view 













of the heavy nesting cover typical of 
Florida and excellent concealment of 
quail nest, it is doubtful if crows are 
of any importance as quail predators 
in that state. 

Most game managers agree that 
weather is the determining factor of 
juvenile mortality. Favorable weather 
in May and June is one of the most 
vital factors affecting the survival of 
young upland game birds. Cold, wet 
hatching periods in the north or hot, 
dry nesting periods in Florida usually 
result in fewer young birds in the 
hunters bags in the fall. Since the 
normal life span of most upland birds 
is about three years a succession of 
two or three unsuccessful hatching 
seasons will be disastrous. 

Even after the broods are fully 
grown, natural mortality continues 
every day. If the surplus is to be har- 
vested by the hunters, the sooner the 
season can be opened the more birds 
will be available for the gun. 

In the north the worst period of 
high natural kill occurs during the 
winter months. Starvation is not the 
chief cause of winter loss as is popu- 
larly believed. In fact, starvation is a 
rarity even in the northern states 
during years of heavy snowfall. Where 
winters are severe the availability of 
adequate cover during blizzards is the 
limiting factor. On the prairies where 
all the low growing vegetation be- 
comes covered with snow the woodlots 
and brushy growths remain the only 
choice. Grouse will burrow into the 
snow for protection but pheasants 
remain on the surface and suffocate 
from wind-driven snow if not near 
shelter. Winter losses normally are 
not heavy but a series of blizzards 
may seriously deplete an area of its 
pheasant brood stock. Similarly in 
South Florida hurricanes frequently 
result in serious damage to quail 
breeding stock. 


Add up the losses of eggs, juveniles, 
and adult birds through the year and 
we don’t have much of the potential 
population left. Subtract the birds 
needed for the spring breeding season 
and the remainder may be harvested. 
This small surplus—the 5 to 10 per 
cent—has been receiving the biggest 
part of our attention during past 
years. 


We know that hunting restrictions 
alone cannot bring back the birds— 
merely protect what we have. In the 
face of constantly diminishing bird 
populations we must turn our atten- 
tion from that small 5 or 10 per cent 
the hunter takes to 75 per cent killed 
otherwise. We should be trying to 
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reduce “egg mortality” and “juvenile 
mortality.” Sportsmen and game man- 
agers must realize how even a very 
slight reduction in these fields of 
mortality will result in a tremendous 
increase in birds available to hunters 
in the fall. For example in a brood of 
12 pheasants, if 3 individuals could 
be made to survive instead of 2, there 
could be a doubled population in two 
years. 

We have too much time and money 
recorded on the wrong side of the 
balance sheet. We must do more work 
to increase the percentages of eggs 
hatched and of young that survive at 
the same time that we are trying to 
regulate the shootable surpluses. 
Otherwise we are going to find no 
surplus to regulate some of these 
years. 


Egg mortality, the largest item of 
loss, should receive first consideration. 
Improvement of nesting facilities 
offers one of the greatest possibilities 
for increased bird populations. Suc- 
cessful nesting is largely a matter of 
undisturbed cover. Uncontrolled burn- 
ing and “clean farming” are enemies 
of the birds. Unused fence rows, 
corners protected from grazing, road 
Sides, woodlots, and similar places 
should be suitable for nesting. Hun- 
dreds of small places will be more 
productive than one or two large areas 
in a community. 

Man is directly and indirectly re- 
sponsible for the greatest losses in 
eggs. Agricultural operations destroy 
most of them each nesting season in 
the habitat that is left for game birds. 
Through the years agriculture and 
other industries have taken away most 
of the suitable environment. Some 
years nature gives the birds a break 
by providing extra nesting cover. 
Again economic conditions may coun- 
teract nature’s helpfulness. Here is 
an illustration. During the five recent 
years when grain prices were high, 
7,000,000 additional acres went under 
the plow in North Dakota alone. 


In Florida more than 1,600,000 
acres have been plowed up for im- 
proved pasture in recent years. That’s 
taking a lot of cover from the pheas- 
ants and quail. Imagine what the loss 
to upland game birds and water fowl 
has been on a national scale during 
the same years. 


Survival of the young birds is 
affected mostly by the weather. You 
may say that we cannot control the 
weather so nothing can be done about 
this loss. Remember, though, that 
good cover is a protection against the 
elements any season of the year. Poor 


survival rates may occur regardless of 
cover if rain and cold weather persist 
during the hatching season in the 
north. The same thing happens in the 
south if the nesting season is too hot 
and dry for eggs to hatch properly or 
to produce good living conditions for 
young birds. Sudden and prolonged 
rains that flood poorly drained areas 
can also be very damaging to nests 
and young of southern quail. But 
when favorable years do come will 
you have sufficient winter and nest- 
ing cover to provide for the increase 
in birds? A population is definitely 
limited by either the winter cover or 
the nesting cover—whichever is the 
poorer. Nature will kill off the excess 
birds by one means or another when 
the carrying capacity of an area is 
reached—regardless of weather, pred- 
ator control, or hunting restrictions. 


Winter mortality may not be high 
in normal years even in the northern 
states. But the shelter provided must 
be sufficient for the unusually severe 
winters that do come. Trees alone do 
not guarantee adequate protection. 
They must be planted so that snow 
will not fill the grove completely. In 
the case of so many of the shelterbelts 
planted by the U. S. Forest Service in 
the plains states in past years the 
snow has drifted throughout the nar- 
row belt, leaving little or no shelter 
for the birds. The cover problem in 
Florida and other parts of the south 
is obviously not so much one of pro- 
tection from weather extremes as one 
of protection from natural enemies 
and man. Good cover not only protects 
quail from enemies but is also neces- 
sary to give the birds a feeling of 
security. Quail will not live far from 
good cover regardless of whether or 
not they are actually in danger. 


The problem of the predator un- 
doubtedly has come to your mind 
before this. Conservation and restora- 
tion through control of natural 
enemies has always been a popular 
subject. Volumes could be written on 
the role of the predator in game 
management, the success or failure 
of the expensive bounty system for 
control of predators, and related sub- 
jects. The point to be made here is 
that an all out program to destroy all 
enemies that prey upon your favorite 
game birds is not only undesirable 
but may be indirectly harmful to the 
very species you are trying to protect. 
A program of local control is some- 
times necessary and effective but 
Should be carefully investigated be- 
fore being carried out. 

A prolific predator like the crow 
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may be persecuted for years on a 
state-wide and national scale without 
much possibility of decreasing the 
total population noticeably. Likewise 
the coyote is well able to take care of 
the perpetuation of his race. But many 
of our larger birds and animals def- 
initely should not be exterminated. 


~The hunter must consider values to 


people other than himself. Balance 
the harmful habits of some of the 
condemned species—yes, even the Red 
fox—against benefits to agriculture, 
urappers and other persons, and the 
result may not be too one-sided. But 
chat is hard for some sportsmen to 
understand or accept. 


A more dangerous accompaniment 
of an extensive predator control pro- 
gram in a community is the feeling 
among the sportsmen that their job 
is done if a few hawks and coyotes 
have been killed or if a bounty law 
has been passed. The result is the 
postponement of the only program 
that will permanently benefit their 
game birds—a “back to the land”’ pro- 
gram of habitat restoration. 


Game technicians admit that they 
have no cure-all for the shortage of 
game birds and animals. Experiment- 
ally and by public demand they have 
tried artificial propagation and re- 
stocking, refuge programs, closed 
seasons, bounty systems for predator 
control—and all have been found 
wanting. They have offered the paths 
of least resistance or satisfied the 
demands of the sportsmen in the past. 

Now the state conservation depart- 
ments are working toward a basically 
sound program—preserving areas of 
suitable environment for wildlife and 
restoring in as far as is practicable 
a portion of the hundreds of millions 
of acres of habitat destroyed in recent 
years. No one state or national agency 
can do the job alone. It will require 
the cooperation of the State Conser- 
vation Departments, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice and all existing organizations 
that are working with the landowners 
for soil and water conservation. In- 
creased wildlife populations will ac- 
company better farming practices and 
a wiser use of our nation’s soil and 
water resources. 


What can you’ sportsmen con- 
tribute? First get the facts on wildlife 
problems. See who or what is killing 
your game birds and animals. Then 
back financially, politically and mor- 
ally every program that will restore 
natural food and cover for wildlife. 
It’s going to be a slow job with no 
spectacular, immediate results. But 
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DUCK SEASON AHEAD — This authoritative duck map by Western- 
Winchester is based on the 1949 regulations of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior. Providing a 10-day increase over last 
year in the length of the shooting season for each of the country’s four 
flyways, the new regulations permit bag limits of 4 ducks a day and 8 in 
possession for all flyways except the Pacific for which the daily limit is 5 
and the possession limit is 10. California is divided into two sections. To 
determine the open season for your state, obtain the symbol for your state 
irom the map, and then check the dates corresponding to the symbol from 


the following: 


Symbol 


* 


MSESCHHADWOVOZEOM RYH OARDAWD 


Hunting Season 

Nov. 4-Dec. 13 

Nov. 4-19, and Dec. 23-Jan. 7 
Nov. 29-Jan. 7 

Oct. 7-22, and Nov. 23-Dec. 8 
Nov. 18-Dec. 27 

Oct. 21-Nov. 5 and Dec. 9-24 
Oct. 7-22, and Nov. 18-Dec. 3 
Oct. 21-Nov. 5, and Nov. 18-Dec. 3 
Oct. 21-Nov. 29 

Oct. 7-Nov. 15 

Oct. 14-Nov. 22 

Oct. 14-Nov. 27 

Oct. 21-Dec. 4 

Oct. 7-24, and Nov. 18-Dec. 5 
Oct. 14-31, and Dec. 21-Jan. 7 
Oct. 7-Nov. 20 

Nov. 4-21, and Dec. 21-Jan. 7 
Oct. 7-24, and Nov. 24-Dec. 11 
Nov. 18-Jan. 6 

and U Nov. 18-Jan. 6 

Oct. 21-Nov. 9, and Dec. 19-Jan. 7 
Oct. 14-Nov. 2, and Dec. 9-28 
Oct. 14-Dec. 2 

Nov. 4-Dec. 23 


* California, Nov. 18-Jan. 6 for waterfowl and coot in those portions of San Bernardino, 
Riverside and Imperial Counties, east of U. S. Highway 95 from the Nevada line south to 
Blythe and east of the paved and graded road extending from Blythe to Ripley, Pala Verde 
and Ogilby south to its intersection with U. S. Highway 80, thence east to Yuma, Oct. 21 to 
Nov. 9 and December 19 to Jan. 7 in rest of the state. 


look back ten, twenty or thirty years 
—compare your favorite hunting spots 
of that time with their present con- 
ditions. Then look ahead as many 


years—and try to imagine what they 
will be like if we don’t get busy on 
a fundamental habitat - restoration 
program. 
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IMPORTANCE OF 
CONVENTION 


It has been said that the way to better 
law enforcement and preservation of our 
wildlife is through the education of our 
people to the facts surrounding the need 
for certain restrictions on taking fish and 
game. 

Once each year the sportsmen gather to- 
gether in convention to LEARN more facts 
about wildlife and how they may enjoy 
better fishing and hunting without the risk 
of depleting the resources we have on hand. 

These sportsmen who attend these con- 
ventions can do a great service to their 
community and state if they will invite their 
neighbor sportsmen, whether they are mem- 
bers of their local club or not, to attend 
these conventions with them. Some of these 
fishermen and hunters may not believe the 
theories as described by the sportsmen, but 
if they hear national and state scientists and 
authorities on fish and game propagation 
they may become as interested in observing 
our state regulations as every sportsman is. 

Convention time should not only be ed- 
ucation time, but a gathering where good 
outdoorsmen can meet to participate in con- 
tests of skill and fun in whatever sport in- 
terests them most. 

It is with this recreational element in mind 
that the Federation, this year, has arranged 
many outdoor sports activities wherein the 
sportsmen may engage each other in com- 
petition, learn new features of their art, 
and become better acquainted with each 
other. When sportsmen bring visitors to 
these events, it is almost a foregone con- 
clusion that they shall have them for new 
members in their local clubs. All conserva- 
tion and no play is a dull event. After all, 
the purpose of our efforts at conservation 
is that we shall enjoy more fruits from the 
pursuit of our fishing and hunting pleasures. 

If we expect our neighbors to observe 
the rules and regulations governing the tak- 
ing of fish and game we should make it 
clear to them why they should do so. If 
every person who loves to fish and hunt 
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understands the facts requiring the regula- 
tions which have been endorsed by the 
sportsmen, they also will be fine conserva- 
tionists, and there will be little trouble in 
enforcing the laws. As a result the money 
now needed for this division of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission may be 
utilized for expanding the public hunting 
grounds, food, and cover planting for our 
game; for fertilization for our fresh water 
streams, ponds and lakes; and for eradica- 
tion and control of hyacinths. 

It is the duty of every sportsman who is 
interested in better fishing and hunting con- 
ditions to urge everyone to attend the Fed- 
eration convention so that everyone may 
receive the knowledge which now is the pos- 
session of so few concerning conservation 
needs and practices. 


CONVENTION AGENDA 

Patterned after the North American Wild- 
life conference, held last year in Washing- 
ton, the Florida Wildlife Federation has en- 
gaged world-famous authorities on wildlife 
for appearance at its convention this year. 
Numbered among the national agencies 


which will present papers of interest on 
conservation are the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Wildlife Management Institute, the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and Ducks 
Unlimited of Canada. 

Whereas it has been impossible for all 
members of the Federation to annually at- 
tend the North American Wildlife Confer- 
ences, they may now have an opportunity 
to see and hear these famous scientists in 
our own state. 

Because of this unusual type of state con- 
vention, many Federation representatives 
from other states will be present, as well as 
a large delegation from the Sportsmen’s Club 
of America. To get acquainted with all of 
the sportsmen of our own state at convention 
time is always a great pleasure, but to have 
the privilege of knowing a multitude of 
sportsmen from all over the nation is to 
make this the most outstanding affair yet to 
have been held in Florida for Federation 
members and their friends. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
CONVENTIONNAIRES 

The Federation now poses as the doctor 
who takes his own medicine. Over the past 
year we have emphasized the necessity of 
bringing your members to club meetings 
via the “wine em and dine ’em” method. 
Now the Federation realizes that this med- 
ium may be well applied at convention time, 
and therefore a fully rounded social pro- 
gram has been laid down, including cock- 
tail parties, sportswomen’s dinner, sports- 
man’s stag dinner, Wildlife Queens’ review, 
theatrical entertainment, and even a Barber 
Shop quartette. One of the highlights of 
entertainment will be an exhibition of the 
Charm School Woodsnymph Ballet, to be 
held on the lawn of the Soreno Hotel at 
night under the Kleigs. 


“Okay, Les. You can let go now.” 
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LAKE COUNTY 


Lakes Harris, Nellie, Minneola, Summer, 
Adair, and Trout are teeming with bass, bream 
and perch just waiting to give angling Vor- 
thusiasts the fight of their lives dowp“6n the 
Clermont chain of lakes in Lake Géunty. Fish- 
ing at the inlets and outlets* for bass and 
around the bonnet pads and grassy points for 
red and bluegill bream, fishermen @hast month 
hit the jackpot on almost ever 

The scrapping bass are @xat 
and plugs alike. Haw@iian wigg 
sands, old lucky 13, @nd Johnsot 
proving to be the mogt*séught 
bait while live shiners fF 
bream are going for worm 
ing and late evening are the best 

Try any of these lakes and you wilprob 
be as lucky as Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
Umatilla, who brought home their.do@ 
two days in a row fishing in Laké He 
Howey in the Hills. Or yo 
the feat of Mr. Jones, of C 
a 32-pound channel cat in 1e 
Minneola. Fishing from yee same Spot 
mont Bridge in the lake A 
16-pound bass t 
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ST. MARKS RIVER 


Black bass are giving everyone a run 
his money on the St. Marks between Newport 
and Natural Bridge in Leon County. Early 
morn and late evening is the top fishing time 
and the Hawaiian wiggler the favorite bait. 
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DEAD LAKES 

“Good everywhere, but especially in Dead 
Lakes,” is the fishing comment heard all over 
Gulf, Calhoun, and Liberty Counties this 
month. Residents have been flocking to this 
famed fishing area in great numbers and 
catching bream aplenty. Bass are also hitting 
well, but shellcrackers, bluegill, and redbreast 
are the feature attraction. Worms are the best 
bet for bream, and the bass seem to have a 
taste for the River Runt Spook, which they 
ing early i the morning and late in 
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ACKSON 

*anfish are i fay in Lake Jackson 
Tear] see. Bluegill and redbreast are 
hitting crickets, earth and catalpa worms often 
and hard, early in the morning and late in the 
evening. Everyone fishing the lake is bringing 
back fine messes of these prize pan-fish. 
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STICKS AND STONES 


(Continued from Page 2) 


A CRACKER’S GAR RECIPE 
Dear Sir: 

I am a native and a natural-born Cracker 
and get quite a “kick” out of many of your 
articles and just plain enjoy the others. Es- 
peciaily did I get a “buzz” out of our friend 
Harper’s “Mr. Garfish Comes to Town.” 

I’m an addict when it comes to the out- 
of-doors and take considerable pride in my 
cwn recipes and like to exchange them 
when I know I can get one of equal value 
or facsimile. Now that I have this man 
Keller's recipe for garfish I feel that its 
nothing but right to contribute one of my 
own for this tasty fish. Please remember 
though that I'm a natural native and have 
never eaten garfish prepared the Russian 
way. Sounds wonderful though! This recipe 
T submit is a natural and so far as I know 
it’s the only way to properly prepare this 
fish the Cracker way. 

After skinning, the fish should be well 
greased (fried meat or bacon), then add 
salt and pepper and place in a moderately 
hot oven for 10 minutes. A sauce should 
then be prepared that really makes the fish: 
a dash of vinegar; 6 shakes of catsup (pro- 
viding it isn’t too loose); 2% teaspoons of 
hot sauce; juice of 4% lemon and rind grated; 
1-3 teaspoon of salt; 2 of sugar; 1 bell 
pepper; % celery stalk. Simmer this in skillet 
until aroma makes you hungry. Oh yes, add 
1 can of tomatoes also. 

Remove fish from oven, place on nice 
clear redheart cypress board (my brothers 
prefer oak) same length as fish and place 
in baking pan. Pour sauce over fish in bak- 
ing pan, place lid on and replace back in 
oven for 50 minutes at a temperature of 
525 degrees. Then baste every 5 minutes 
after the first 15 minutes for 45 minutes 
each time making sure sauce covers deck 
side. Fish should take on a medium light 
brown color. 

When all is done remove fish from pan, 
and if in the woods throw as far away as 
possible or bury. If in town drop gently in 
garbage can. THEN EAT THE BOARD! 

There now—you eat the gars and I am 
hoping Jack and Art will soon have to 
change their diet for lack of garfish. I'll eat 
the board—heart cypress, that is. 

GENE D. PICKREN, 
West Palm Beach. 


SUGGESTS ADVERTISING 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to suggest that you add 
some advertising to your magazine. It would 
help the editorial content a lot and give the 
reader a complete magazine. 

EARL H. DEANS, 
Tallahassee. 
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LIKED “PRETTY FLOWER” LETTER 
Dear Sir: 
Find enclosed my check for a year’s sub- 
scription to your great little magazine. 
Mr. N. E. Anderson’s letter in the August 
issue regarding the “pretty flowers” (hya- 
cinths) is “down the alley.” At Astor, Fla., 
in May the river was so clogged. with them 
that it was almost impossible to get a boat 
through. At one time they were so thick 
and heavy at the bridge we had to leave the 
boat and walk across the hyacinths to the 
landing. 
They are pretty flowers but they are 
plenty of trouble to us Georgia crackers. 
J. P. WIMBERLY, 
East Point, Georgia. 





SLAIAEY. 





“Why don’t you come down here and 
sleep, Fred? That may not have even been 
a bear we heard.” 


FOR A FRIEND 
Dear Sir. 

We like your magazine so much our- 
selves that we would like to share it with 
a good friend of ours who is a true Florida 
sportsman. He is Max Shoemaker of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Will you publish our letter so he will see 
it in his first issue. 

EDWARD and BILL MARTIN, 
Old Town. 


DOLLAR FINDS HOME 
Dear Sir: 

This is the third trip to Florida for this 
dollar bill. First I mailed it to the Talla- 
hassee Chamber of Commerce for a sub- 
scription to your magazine. They returned 
the buck with your magazine. Second I 
mailed it to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. It 
came back again. So I hope it will find a 
home there this time. 

H, £; DIXON, 
Waynesbaro, Va. 
(It has.—Ed.) 


GARFISH ROE POISONOUS? 
Dear Sir: 

I have been receiving your monthly mag- 
azine for some time now and wish to con- 
gratulate you on an excellent production. 

In the August issue I was particularly in- 
terested in Mr. Harper’s article on garfish. 
I, too, had tried eating garfish prepared in 
a variety of fashions but unfortunately, my 
chefs were apparently less adept than those 
of Mr. Harper. 

However good or bad the flesh may be, 
I noted one omission from his article which 
I feel is serious. It is common practice for 
people to eat fish roe, and no mention is 
made of the roe in Harper's article. Hence, 
it may be assumed that if people should 
follow his suggestion and try to eat garfish, 
they might also attempt to eat the roe. It 
seems to be a little known fact that the roe 
of the gar is deadly poisonous. A fraction 
of a gram is sufficient to kill chickens and 
dogs, and those few persons who have tried 
it have become desperately sick. 

There is nothing deleterious in the flesh 
of the gar, but your readers should be cau- 
tioned to clean all eggs from the body be- 
fore preparing gar for food. Furthermore, 
gar eggs should be carefully destroyed, pre- 
ferably by burying, lest they poison domes- 
tic animals or fowl. 

REEVE M. BAILEY, 
Curator of Fishes, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
(Whether garfish roe is poisonous to 
humans or not seems to be a contro- 
versial subject. Our own chief fisheries 
biologist, John F. Dequine, reports that 
he has heard evidence supporting both 
sides. And Tom Johnson, fishing camp 
operator on Lake Harris in Lake Coun- 
ty, says he had a winter visitor that 
ate the roe every day and went back 
north healthy. However, to be on the 
safe side, FLORIDA WILDLIFE does 
NOT advocate garfish roe as a food. 
—Ed.) 


WANTS FAVORITE FLY 
Dear Sir: 

Several months ago on a fishing trip 
someone gave me a “Colonel Fuller” fishing 
fly. I like it very much and have tried to 
find one since. I can’t find one and am 
wondering if you might be able to tell me 
where I could order one. 

MISS JANIE JONES, 


Gainesville. 


(Write Weber's Life-like Fly Com- 
pany at Stevens, Wisconsin. They han- 
dle the “Colonel Fuller’ baits. How- 
ever, you should specify the type fly 
you want. Whether streamer, dry fly, 
wet fly or bucktail.—Ed.) 
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Work and Fun On Tap At Convention 


ST. PETERSBURG. — City officials and 
civic leaders have joined hands in an effort 
to make the Florida Wildlife Federation’s 
forthcoming convention one of the most 
successful in the organization’s history. 

These officials, working closely with the 
convention committees, have succeeded in 
producing a five-day program that is evenly 
divided between hard work and plenty of 
entertainment for the conventionnaires. 

The complete daily program, covering all 
convention activities, follows: 


Wednesday, October 19th 

REGISTRATION, Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg. 

10:00 a.m.—Florida Wildlife skeet shoot, 
Anderson Field, St. Petersburg. 

2:00 p.m.—Florida Wildlife trap shoot, 
Anderson Field, St. Petersburg; tour of the 
Gulf beaches for visitors. 

4:00 p.m.—Tour of Florida Wild Animal 
Ranch, St. Petersburg. 

7:30 p.m.—Wildlife Queens’ Review, Tides 
Hotel Bath Club, Gulf Beaches; night skeet 
shoot, Anderson Field, St. Petersburg. 

Thursday, October 20th 

REGISTRATION continued, Soreno Ho- 
tel. 

10:00 a.m.—Federation executive council 
meeting, Soreno Hotel. 

2:00 p.m.—Federation directors’ meeting, 
Soreno Hotel. 

5:00 p.m.—Cocktail hour, Soreno Lounge. 
Floor entertainment. 

7:00 p.m.—Sportswomen’s dinner, Yacht 
Club. Fashion show and entertainment. 

7:00 p.m.—Sportsman’s stag dinner, Beach- 
side. Barber Shop quartette. 

9:00 p.m.—Charm School girls ballet, So- 
reno Gardens. 

Friday, October 21st 

BUSINESS MEETING, Ballroom, Soreno 
Hotel. 

9:00 am.—GENERAL ASSEMBLY. <Ad- 
dresses by five national wildlife leaders. 

10:30 a.m.—Intermission. Entertainment 
and refreshments. 

11:00 a.m.—Addresses by state and na- 
tional conservation authorities. 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon. Soreno Hotel Cof- 
fee Shop. 
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President Cooksey 


DOESN'T CHOOSE TO RUN 


In a recent bulletin to all sports- 
men’s conservation clubs in Florida 
President Ralph G. Cooksey served 
notice to all nominating committee 
members that under no ciscumstances 
will he serve as a candidate for pres- 
ident of the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion for the coming year. 

Discussing the matter, Cooksey 
stated that his action does not mean 
that he is finished with his fight for 
better fishing and hunting conditions 
in Florida. He feels that he has helped 
lay a good foundation for practical 
conservation of wildlife in Florida and 
will leave no stone unturned in the 
future to aid in every way possible 
the application of the principles which 
have been found to be necessary to 
preserve our wildlife resources. 

Cooksey has served three consecu- 
tive terms as president of the federa- 
tion. 





2:00 p.m.-_GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Fed- 
eration annual reports. Registration of cre- 
dentials from delegates. Entries for the 10 
conservation awards to be presented by the 
Federation for outstanding club work in 
conservation during 1949. Announcement of 
judges for the Wildlife Queen contest. 

3:00 p.m.—Intermission. Introduction of 
queen candidates. 

3:30 p.m.—Announcement of judges for 
the conservation awards. Introduction of 
distinguished guests. Addresses. 

5:00 p.m.—Cocktail Hour, Soreno Lounge. 
Career Girls fashion review. 

7:00 p.m.—Fox Hunt, Bayou section, St. 
Petersburg. Wildlife Queen judging com- 
mittee, Soreno Mezzanine. 

10:00 p.m.—Queen’s Coronation Ball, So- 
reno Hotel ballroom. 


Saturday, October 22nd 


BUSINESS MEETING, Ballroom, Soreno 
Hotel. 

10:00 aam.—GENERAL ASSEMBLY, So- 
reno Hotel Ballroom. Report of credentials 
committee, on delegates. Report of awards 
committee. Presentations. Introduction of 
Wildlife Queen. 

11:00 a.m.—Intermission. Photographers 
for awards winners and Wildlife Queen. 

11:30 a.m.—GENERAL ASSEMBLY. An- 
nouncements. Reports. 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon. 

2:00 p.m.—Nomination and election of 
1949-50 Federation officers. 

3:00 p.m. — Intermission. Photographers 
for new officers. Further announcements. 

4:00 p.m.—Bench Show, bird dogs and 
fox hounds, Soreno Hotel Gardens. 

5:15 p.m.—Meeting of new Federation 
directors. Cocktail Hour, Soreno Hotel 
Lounge. Entertainment. 

8:00 p.m.—Banquet, Soreno Hotel Ban- 
quet Hall. Entertainment. 


Sunday, October 23rd 

9:00 a.m.—Florida-National skish tourna- 
ment, Lake Maggiore, St. Petersburg. 

12:00 Noon—Barbecue, Lake Maggiore, 
St. Petersburg. 

2:00 p.m.—Outboard motorboat races, 
Lake Seminole, St. Petersburg. 

5:00 p.m.—Adjournment, Soreno Hotel, 
St. Petersburg. 
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By E. Patterson Ray, Jr. 


SIGHTING IN YOUR HUNTING RIFLE 


NE OF the most important things for 
() the hunter to do before he goes into 
the woods after his deer or turkey is to 
sight in his rifle. This is often overlooked 
by the purchaser of a new rifle; he will 
just assume that the factory sighted the rifle 
in to suit his individual taste. This is a mis- 
take, just as taking for granted when buying 
a used rifle that it will shoot to suit you. 
A rifle sighted in by one person may not 
suit another. 

There are factory loaded cartridges of 
different velocity and trajectory for almost 
every popular caliber rifle. For instance in 
caliber 30-06 there are bullets of 110, 150, 
180 and 220 grains as well as differently 
designed bullets in the same weight. Bullet 
weight and bullet shape both effect the 
trajectory or flight of the bullet. Usually 
the lighter the bullet, the flatter the tra- 
jectory in the same caliber, that is. Also the 
make of the cartridge may have an effect 
on the point of impact. If you shot one 
brand of cartridge last year in your rifle 
the same style of bullet in another brand 
may. give you a different point of impact 
this year. If you have purchased a new lot 
of cartridges to use this year be sure and 
check before you take that trip. A few 
inches off may cause you to lose that twelve 
point buck. If you are going to use a rifle 
with detachable scope be sure and check 
the iron sights. Sight the rifle in for the 
same point of impact with both scope and 
iron sights. 
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Most highpowered rifles are sighted in at 
the factory at a hundred yards. This limits 
your shooting range much more than if the 
rifle was sighted in at the best range for 
the particular type of bullet that you are 
going to use. For instance a 30-06 using a 
180 grain bullet is sighted in at 100 yards. 
At 200 yards the bullet will drop about a 
half-foot below the point of aim. This could 
cause a miss, and the loss of the tail of the 
new hunting shirt. Table 1 (below) con- 
tains enough dope for you to sight your 
rifle in at the correct range with whatever 
bullet you will use. 
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“See any bream down there, Herb?” 


I find that an even simpler way is to 
sight the rifle in at 25 yards and check it 
again at the point where the bullet flight 
crosses the line of sight the second time. 
This method of sighting works especially 
well with telescope sights. Table 2 gives the 
necessary figures for 25-yard sighting. 


I find a sturdy table or even a folding 
card table if it is steady, makes a good sup- 
port. A can, box or folding camp stool will 
do to sit on. Rest the forearm of the rifle 
(not the barrel as this will cause a change 
in the point of inspact) on a bedroll or fold- 
ed blanket and have a similar soft rest under 
the stock. Adjust these two rests until the 
sight is just like you want it. Then squeeze 
her off. Check your target. If the bullet is 
low, raise the rear sight, or vice versa. If 
you are going to shoot more than one type 
of bullet be sure and sight the rifle in for 


both. 


Remember that a well sighted rifle means 
a well placed shot if you can do your part. 


Table 1 
Type of rifle and bullet Sight in at 
22 Long Rifle (iron sights) ........... 75 yards 
.22 Long Rifle (scope sights) ......... 85 yards 
00/30 170: gr; iron sights) «<< se:sicsos 150 yards 
26/730 WivOn jSISOtS) os 4.nc cae o8 ee eee 150 yards 
soa PEG, T4PON) SIMNtS). 2. 2 shiss ce ees 150 yards 
soUa ave CITONSIGHES) fie sak i sheen eens we 150 yards 
JOU) eet AirON SIS Dts). oc civies wc Se aeetee as 150 yards 
oa Rem: Cron’ sights)? ti: Sai st 2 Vive 150 yards 
.3o0 SeeMl (CIEON: SISNUS) 2. fas haces hres es 150 yards 
.30/40 Krag 180 gr. (iron sights) ...... 175 yards 
3000 Say 180 gr. (iron sights) ss. 25..%% 175 yards 
2006-220 ‘er: (ironusights) §.....he.c7e% 175 yards 
.348 Win 200 gr. (iron sights) ........ 175 yards 
2 “Hornet: (fon. SIGRtS) 6. sce de s eden 175 yards 
7 mm Mauser (iron sights) ........... 175 yards 
200/06 7100 “ST. Ascope Sight) 2:2 s2.00e> 225 yards 
330/06 150 gr. (scope sight) ~...6.0.022% 250 yards 
.300 H&H 180 gr. (scope sight) ....... 250 yards 
.250/3000 87 gr. (scope sight) ......... 250 yards 
ot 400 (eT. (scope SIQHU) «on cec. 15k ce 250 yards 
.270 Win 130 gr. (scope sight) ........ 275 yards 
Table 2 


Sight your rifle to hit on point of aim at 25 yards 
and it will hit on point of aim at—> 


Caliber and bullet weight Yards 
peo HIOTNOG, 40: -UL.. Gis onek hs te. oases ce ee 177 
oie) SCC. AO CET. nie cea 28s Ate wise ee eae 175 
SAG =ZDper. OO. SEs hi ven conc se ESS 4 pee es 204 
Se Wats SOCOE S| Sn clean © bic. e se FU ulelspe wieya-ecasee 300 
CDE Sa es UCT Syule en ines ee ns Sis stands Ce eeren oo ares 156 
LBOd SLOMEr GS 200 Biase pas aS ko cise ped See toen 200 
5251 ECOROIUS, bat Sa Jo oes aains sols oo gee See 175 
Set WARS TOO O8y fees sis seeas es ee 1 deyaig Ie 300 
TO VEER eA DOT TERS) Cncca ne wees ale wisue Sate mies 6 oer 225 
80/305". Lila os - Sottbsdtee ee) Meee pee eee 146 
OO OG EO ROT lo eis a Tins cr foe TO cite 250 
SOUL UG pel GO elect. ee Tomei ie © a nysteeatn eae ope 200 
CRO TOGS eh he. Se eal cees5 Oe Cis casas nome eee 125 
00. Say; LO0rer.. Stal dats. Cee cus thie Mere: 200 
OUST EDO ERS tas cl IRR es noc Neh is eis 175 
SOUR. BO er Ee cir ta ais PrP A oo eEe 250 
(COO TTOLEL ReeaG NEP ie iter waht nS thre gk nalts ieee 200 
(3a SEC CLIO Peri ase Ca cd oe sed 148 
SERGI (20 hE tec’, ve ee ot ete tL oe cea et 145 
(SSO WV Ee SO COT, oh Seis cic bye ite Beale, LENE 185 
SSE WU LINS «BO Boeri oh deste lire e enero 2't and Serv eee 150 
50 WATS BOO CRT A Ne se inates Se. inchs Tis eae 150 


The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission says the number of arms and 
ammunition users in Florida has _ nearly 
doubled in the past ten years. In 1939 the 
commission sold 57,000 hunting licenses and 
last year they sold more than 106,000. 
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The rapid rate at which rabbits 
multiply and the quick growth of the 
young bunnies should strike the fancy 
of hunters who seek heavy game 
populations and a high degree of 
success on their trips afield. A single 
female can produce from two to four 
litters annually averaging five bun- 
nies to a litter. Although rabbits 
weigh but an ounce at birth they are 
essentially full grown and not readily 
distinguished from older rabbits at 
the age of six months. National 
records disclose that only about one- 
fifth of the cottontail litter survives 
due to flood waters, predators, disease 
and injury from farm machinery. 


We Floridians have failed to 
place a high hunting value on 


the cottontail, many of our sister 


states have come to recognize them 


as their No. 1 game animal. 

Although accurate figures are lack- 
ing, it is doubtful if more than 50,000 
Florida rabbits are killed annually— 
and this despite the fact that they 
are unprotected by any sort of closed 
season. Keeping this figure in mind, 
let’s take a glance at what has hap- 
pened in a few other states. 


First of all Ill cite Ohio—mainly 
because I killed my first cottontail 
there with a mail order shotgun many 
years ago. Ohio game _ authorities 
today are agreed that the cottontail 
is the state’s most abundant game 
animal and also that it provides more 
hunting each year than any other 
species. During the 1946 season it 
was estimated that 4,606,000 rabbits 
were bagged. This meant a meat har- 
vest of approximately eight million 
pounds with a food value of four 
million dollars. As proof of the value 
they place on rabbits, hunting season 
lasts only from Nov. 15 to Dec. 26, 
and the bag limit is set at 4. 


Now let’s take a look at Missouri— 
a favorite rabbit hunting state. Rab- 
bits are protected from March 1 to 
May 30 with no bag limit during the 
open season. During the 1948-49 
season, sportsmen- killed 4,163,095 in 
addition to a commercial take of 
1,145,330—a grand total of 5,308,325! 
Much of the commercial take includes 
live rabbits that are reported bring- 
ing $1 a head for restocking purposes 
in other states. A survey conducted in 
1937 placed the rabbit population at 
an average of around 16 million a 
year—and this estimate likely is ex- 
tremely conservative. 


Even our next door neighbor, 
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Georgia, has given recognition to the 
cottontail as an important game 
animal. There he can only be hunted 
legally from Nov. 1 to Feb. 25th and 
the daily bag limit is set at 8. Al- 
though there is no official record of 
last season’s kill in Georgia, the sport 
is becoming more popular each year. 
Because of the closed season it is 
believed the rabbit population is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Although Tennessee reports a slight 
increase in rabbit population this 
year, I am informed they have been 
scarce for the past six or seven years. 
Legal hunting season runs from Nov. 
24 to Jan. 25 and the daily bag limit 
is 5. 

Although I’ve only attempted to 
show the apparent value of rabbits in 
a few states, I’m inclined to believe 
that where there’s so much smoke 
there’s bound to be a little fire. I’m 
convinced that many members of the 
Florida hunting fraternity have been 
overlooking a mighty good bet in our 
cottontail. 

Maybe you’ll be inclined to agree 
with me, particularly when I ask if 
you’ve ever enjoyed the downright 
pleasure of a rabbit stew and dump- 
lings on a cool night? I’m sure you’ll 
admit the potentialities of bre’er rab- 
bit once you start sinking your teeth 
into a portion that has been rolled in 
flour and browned to a turn in a 
sizzling skillet. By following a few 
simple rules it’ll be possible to toss 
the “rabbit fever’ bogey into the 
discard. First of all, shoot only the 
sporting rabbit that streaks away 
from you and your dogs like a bolt of 
lightning. Never kill one (for eating 
purposes) that sits still or runs slug- 
gishly. Then, too, use care in handling 
rabbits or any other game for that 
matter. Wear rubber gloves when 
cleaning them to keep blood out of 
cuts or scratches on your hands. Be 
sure and cook the meat thoroughly. 


My face still turns slightly red when 
I think of my last year’s Thanksgiving 
boast to my wife and kids. I promised 
them a wild turkey gobbler for the 
roasting pan and ended up by sneaking 
to the meat shop Thanksgiving morn- 
ing and buying a smoked ham. But. 
things will be different this year! I’ve 
promised. the family a game dinner on 
the Day of Thanks—and I’m going to 
make good. While you and your buddy 
are holding down a deer stand or 
stalking a turkey, I’ll be licking my 
chops over generous hunks of Florida 
cottontail after my Beagles have gone 
to work with me in the field that’s 
just a half mile distant from home! 


NATURE IS HIS MODEL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


know whether he would be a teacher 
of biology or a professional photog- 
rapher. Unable to answer the ques- 
tion, he strung along with them both 
and has not been sorry since. 

Tall, unassuming almost to the 
point of being shy, and with an ex- 
pressive kindliness, this teacher, 
author, lecturer and photographer is 
a modern replica of the proverbial 
Texas Ranger. He moves with the 
ease of an athlete, the poise of a dip- 
lomat and his appearance inspires 
confidence. Meeting him for the first 
time you feel he is secure in his 
knowledge of his profession and yet, 
like most great people, he is innately 
simple. 

Contrary t. ,vpular belief, Win- 
chester claims he doesn’t find his 
animals in strange out-of-the-way 
places but usually right under his 
nose. 


“Some of my subjects have turned 
up in the most ordinary haunts,” 
Winchester told the writer. “After 
rigging up a speed-flash outfit at 
Mountain Lake, Virginia, last sum- 
mer, I went out looking for a rattle- 
snake. I wanted to get a shot of him 
in the act of striking. I scoured the 
countryside without success and 
finally gave up. Returning to the 
station, I found my rattler hugging 
the side of the building to keep warm. 

“Once a ’possum came and took up 
abode in a box in my backyard,” he 
declared. “And I obtained most of 
my insects when they came flying in 
through the windows of my office.” 

When filming larger forms of 
animal life, Dr. Winchester uses a 
rolleiflex camera with assessory lens 
for close-up “shots.” In photograph- 
ing tiny specimens of animal life, he 
prefers a special camera having ex- 
tremely long bellows—thus enlarging 
the minute organism to a size readily 
observable. Preferably the _ snakes, 
frogs, spiders, or what have you, are 
brought to the laboratory so they 
can “pose” for their pictures in ideal 
lighting conditions. 

The famed biologist gets the per- 
spective of an ant when he observes 
the animal kingdom through the 
magnifying lens of his camera. 
Viewed from the ant’s shoes such 
commonplace life as flies, roaches, 
bees, and spiders appear as ferocious 
gargantuan monsters. Others may 
show structures of singular beauty 
which is never suspected when cas- 
ually examined. 

(Continued Next Page) 
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NATURE IS HIS MODEL 


(Continued from Page 21) 

The good-humored nature photog- 
rapher contends that pictures of 
small forms of life when enlarged by 
the camera present such striking 
sights that cartoonists and _ long- 
haired artists alike could well study 
them for ideas and inspiration. 

You’ll better understand what Win- 
chester means by taking a_ typical 
trip with him into the University of 
the Outdoors. When this scientist 
ventures forth under the open sky 
and listens to nature’s teachings, here 
are some of the things he sees: 

A bullfrog rares up and puffs with 


the dignity of a Supreme Court Judge 


as the doctor approaches to take its 
portrait. 

The monkey-faced owl blinks and 
in owl lingo curses as he is disturbed 
by the snap of the camera shutter at 
midday. 

The Texas horned toad in an en- 
larged eye-level view sets you right 
back with King Kong’s best ancient 
dinosaur social set. 

The caterpillar of the monarch but- 
terfly, with its striped suit plays per- 
fectly the part of a convict of the 
insect world. 

And the hairy tarantula spider 
stalks its prey like a jungle tiger 
giving the “you” who are temporarily 
in an ant’s shoes a spine tingling 
fright. 

For the artist, Winchester claims 
there is no more inspiring sight to be 
found anywhere than an underwater 
shot of a jelly-fish, the most beautiful 
of marine creatures. 


In volume of pictures and quality 
of work Dr. Winchester is widely 
acclaimed as one of the world’s fore- 
most nature photographers. However, 
this is by no means the end of the 
road for the Texas farm lad. 


At present carrying a full load as 
college professor, he has authored two 
text-books of which one is in use in 
40 universities of America. He has 
also doubled in brass as a consistent 
contributor to popular magazines and 
during a five year period has amassed 
a collection of 20,000 photographs of 
animal life. 


Only in his early forties, the 
camera crazy kid turned biologist has 
just begun his accomplishments as a 
patient and uncannily skillful nature- 
photographer. 


The bittern puffs up its loose feathers 
when danger threatens in order to look more 


formidable. 
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GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
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Delegates From 26 States 
Attend NACEP Convention 


Delegates from 26 states attended the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Conservation Education and Pub- 
licity at Biloxi, Miss., last month to learn 
to better spread the gospel of conserving 
America’s natural resources. 


At the four-day event lectures were given 
and discussions held on all phases of con- 
servation education. Subjects on the panel 
included television, movies, radio, publica- 
tions, and teacher training. 


Dr. F. O. Capps, of Missouri, was elected 
president of the association for 1949. Dr. 
Capps is the director of information and 
education for the Missouri Conservation 
Commission and has been a leader among 
conservationists for years. 





Palmer Hill of Tallahassee, hit the jackpot 

when he landed this seven and a half pound 

black bass on live bait in the Ochlockonee 
River in September. 


Air Power To Enter 


Hyacinth War Raging 
On St. Johns River | 


Air power has entered the war sportsmen 
clubs and the government are waging against 
water hyacinths on the St. Johns River. 


Colonel R. W. Pearson, U. S. Army Engi- 
neers, announced that a conventional crop 
dusting type airplane will be utilized to 
spray hyacinths with the new death dealing 
2-4-D chemical between Jacksonville and 
Palatka. 

The colonel pointed out that the record 
hyacinth growth due to last year’s mild 
winter has made it “feasible to use the 
air weapon.” 

The Volusia County Wildlife Association 
at DeLand also launched an all-out drive 
on the pesky plants last month in an at- 
tempt to clear the once lush fishing grounds 
of Blue Lake and South Talmadge near 
DeLand. 

President Ted Strawn said the Volusia 
county commissioners had allotted $4,000 
towards the project and the sportsmen’s club 
had contributed a similar sum. 

Water hyacinths close an enormous acre- 
age of the famed St. Johns fishing area by 
literally blanketing thousands of acres and 
making inaccessible even more through 
blockages. 

The federal government appropriates 
money to clear hyacinths from “navigable 
fresh water streams of Florida.” However, 
this is done to aid commercial shipping 
and not to protect sport fishing areas. There 
is, as yet, no fund earmarked for clearing 
hyacinths for fishing purposes although con- 
servation minded sportsmen throughout the 
state believe there soon will be one. 
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SO — WHEN YOU PICK UP 
ANY KIND OF A FIREARM 
EXAMINE ITS CARTRIDGE 
CHAMBER CAREFULLY 
WITH THE MUZZLE POINT- 
ED IN A SAFE DIRECTION 
AND WITHOUT TOUCHING 
THE TRIGGER. 


IF THE GUN HAS A BOLT 
ACTION OR A LEVER OR A 
PUMP ACTION, WORK IT 
SEVERAL TIMES TO EJECT 
ANY CARTRIDGES THAT 
MAY BEIN THE MAGAZINE. 
YOU DO THIS TO PROTECT 
YOURSELF AND OTHER 
PERSONS WHO MIGHT BE 
INJURED IF THE GUN WAS 
ACCIDENTALLY FIRED. 


OPEN AND LEAVE OPEN 
THE ACTION OF ANY GUN 
YOU PASS TO ANOTHER 
PERSON. 


SHOULD YOU BE HANDED 
A GUN WITH THE ACTION 
CLOSED, OPEN IT AT ONCE 
AND LOOK INTO THE 
CHAMBER. 


UNLOAD YOUR GUN 
BEFORE YOU PLACE IT IN 
YOUR CAR TO AVOID 
ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE 
AND COMPLY WITH STATE 
LAWS WHICH MAKE IT IL- 
LEGAL TO CARRY A 
LOADED GUN IN AN 
AUTOMOBILE. 


UNLOAD GUN BEFORE EN- 


LM) TERING A TENT, CABIN OR 


ANY BUILDING WHERE 
THERE MAY BE PEOPLE — 
YOUR OWN HOUSE OR A 
HUNTING CAMP. 


WHEN WITH ANOTHER 
HUNTER KEEP GUN MUZ- 
ZLE POINTED IN A SAFE 
DIRECTION. WATCH THAT 
HE DOESN'T SWING HIS 
GUN TOWARD YOU. 


WHEN TWO HUNTERS 
COME TO A FENCE THE 
ACTIONS SHOULD BE 
OPENED. ONE.HOLDS 
GUNS WHILE OTHER 
CLIMBS OVER AND TAKES 
THEM AS SECOND FOL- 
LOWS. 


IF ALONE CLIMB OVER 
CARRYING GUN WITH 
MUZZLE POINTED AWAY. 
IF YOU PREFER PUT GUN 
THROUGH ON GROUND 
BEFORE YOU CLIMB OVER, 
WITH ACTION OPEN AND 
MUZZLE POINTED AWAY 
FROM YOU. 


WORKING THROUGH A 
“BLOW DOWN” OR 
ACROSS BOULDER COV- 
ERED GROUND HOLD GUN 
SECURELY IN CROOK OF 
ARM. KEEP SAFETY DEVICE 
ON BUT READY TO RELEASE 
IF GAME APPEARS. 


WHEN YOUNGSTERS ARE 
TAUGHT TO SHOOT, THE 
DANGER OF ACCIDENTS IS 
GREATLY REDUCED. A 
TRAINED SHOOTER IS 
USUALLY A SAFE ONE. 
TEACH ‘EM WHILE THEY 
ARE YOUNG. 


* HEALTH AND SAFETY SERVICE - 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
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